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persuasion before accepting European cloth and miscellaneous
manufactures by way of trade, but their demand for silver
could always be relied upon. The English company's trading
period from 1658 to 1681 produces export figures showing that
of a total of six and a half millions sterling, five millions were
sent out in coins and bullion, a sum which cannot be far short
of the value of the silver circulating in England at any time
during the twenty-three years in question. In the preceding
and subsequent periods the proportion of treasure was some-
what less; but in the first fifty-seven years of the eighteenth
century treasure still comprised three-fourths of the English
shipments to the East. Still, compared with the inflow of New
World metal, the leakage was not surprisingly large, and need
only be noted as a safety-valve of limited capacity which helped
to reduce the inflationary effects of the American supplies and
to check movements in the ratio between gold and silver in
Europe.

PRICE MOVEMENTS

Since Adam Smith stated with incautious dogmatism that
the American mines were for long the sole cause of the rise in
corn prices,1 the dislocating influence of the so-called price
revolution of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has been
a commonplace among historians. The first inkling of the part
played by the new metal supplies in the movement of prices
seems to have come to the French political philosopher Jean
Bodin about two centuries earlier, that is when he determined
to write his celebrated Reponse au paradoxe de M. de Malestroit,
touchant le fait des monnaies et I'encherissement de toutes choses,
published in 1568. From 1566 to 1578 the political literature
of France is full of this question. It is true that Lopez de Gomara,
the Spanish historian of the conquistadors, stated a conviction
similar to Bodin's ten years or so earlier; but Bodin was the

1 Wealth of Nations, Caiman's edn. i. 191. There is great weight in the assertion
if the passage is read, as sometimes it has not been, as applying to English prices
between 1570 and 1640. Elsewhere Smith allows due importance to changes in the
denomination of coins, 'this juggling trick', and to debasement. See especially
i- 39, 37; ii. 415.